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NG HOLES IN LOGS FOR 
DEN PEGS IN CONSTRUCTION 
9G CABIN. (SEE PAGE 8) 












A Ship of Peace Arrives 
Boys 15 to 18 Man Her 
OWADAYS we read and hear so much about battleships, submarines, 
and merchantmen fleeing from danger on the high seas, that it is a 
special pleasure to read about the three-masted, full-rigged Danish training 
ship, Danmark, which dropped anchor in New York Harbor last week: 

The Danmark was the picture of peace, a thing of beauty, as she came 
into the harbor under full sail (see photo at left). What a surprise it was 
to all the other craft in the harbor! But biggest surprise of all came when 
you saw the Danmark’s crew. They were boys 15 to 18 years of age, 120 
of them, in training for posts as officers in the Danish merchant marine. 
Under Danish law, cadets in training for the merchant marine must serve 
10 months aboard sailing vessels. 

The Danmark will remain two weeks in New York so that the cadets 
can make a thorough tour of the New York World's Fair. 
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Internat ! 
PEACE and LIBERTY! The peace- 
ful Danish training ship, Danmark, sails 
into New York Harbor with her boy crews 
Note Statue of Liberty in background. 
Photo at right, taken aboard ship, shows 
boys waving a “hello” to the city. 


RESCUE PLANE >. 








SINKING SHIP 
LIFEBOAT 










Acme phot« by ra 
RESCUE BY PLANE: Above you see a rare The entire crew of 34 was rescued. The crew had only 
photograph. The British freighter, Kensington Court, is enough time to put over one lifeboat. Those who couldn't 
sinking, after being torpedoed by a German submarine. crowd in, clung to the sides. Photo taken from the second 


Her S. O. S. brought two British fly ing boats to the rescue. flying boat, and radioed from London to New York, 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





CONGRESS 
IN SESSION 


To keep us out of war 


What shall we do to keep out of the 
war in Europe? That is the most impor- 
tant question before our country today. 

To seek an answer to that question, 
Congress is now meeting in special, ex- 
traordinary session. 

President Roosevelt called Congress 
into this special session to consider a 
plan which he believes is the best way 
for us to keep out of the war. 

On Thursday, Sept. 21, at 2 o clock, 
both houses of Congress met in the 
House of Representatives, in the Capi- 
tol, to hear from the President’s own 
lips his plan for keeping us out of the 
war. 


A Great Occasion 

This opening meeting of Congress 
was a great and solemn occasion. Cab- 
inet members and foreign diplomats 
were present. The visitors’ gallery was 
filled to capacity with invited guests of 
Congressmen and Government officials. 
Outside, along the walks of the Capitol, 
thousands of people stood, hoping to 
gain admittance. 

When the President entered the 
chamber, a thunderous cheer went up 
from the Congressmen and others pres- 
ent. Everybody rose from their seats 
in honor of the President. 

Slowly the President walked up the 
ramp toward the high mahogany table, 
where he was welcomed by Vice-Presi- 
dent Garner (head of the Senate) and 
Speaker Bankhead (head of the House 
of Representatives). The applause and 
cheering continued for four minutes. 
The chamber was flooded with klieg 
lights, to permit the taking of motion 
pictures. Microphones stood like trees 
in a forest on the table in front of the 
President. His speech was carried by 
radio to all parts of the world. 


The President Speaks 
The President placed his speech — 
neatly typewritten sheets in a black 
loose-leaf notebook—on the table. A 
hush came over the assembly. Then the 
President began to speak. 


He came to the point immediately. 


He urged Congress to change the Neu- 
trality Law. He wanted it changed in 
only one of its six sections. This section 
is the one which forbids the shipment 
from the United States of arms and im- 
plements of war to any nation at war. 
The President said that the law, as it 
now stands, is not the best way to keep 
out of the war. The law forbids us to 


+ 


just as necessary te a nation at war as 
anti-aircraft guns. 

The President said that if we are go- 
ing to embargo (stop selling) one kind 
of goods to nations at war, we ought to 
stop selling them everything. 

But to do this would strike a serious 
blow to our industry. Thousands of fac- 
tories and mills would have to shut 
down or go on part time, causing more 
unemployment. 

So President Roosevelt has another 
plan. He wants the law changed so that 
nations at war may buy anything in the 
United States, provided they pay cash 
for it, and carry it across the ocean in 
their own ships. 





International 


“OUR ACTS must be guided by the single hard-headed thought — keeping 
America out of war,” declared President Roosevelt in his speech Sept. 21 at the 
opening of the special session of Congress. Photo above was taken while the Pres- 
ident spoke. Seated behind him are Vice-President John Nance Garner and Speaker 
William B. Bankhead. To the right in the photo sits the President’s secretary and 
military aide, General Watson. Usually General Watson wears his khaki uniform, but 
on this occasion —to stress the note of peace — he wore a plain, dark blue suit, 


ship guns and many other instruments 
of war, but it permits the shipment of 
raw materials out of which these in- 
struments of war can be made. 

For the law forbids the 
shipment of airplane wings. But it per- 
mits the shipment of sheet aluminum 
out of which the airplane wings can be 
made. 


instance, 


The law forbids the shipment of brass 
tubing in the shape of a shell to be 
used in a big gun. But the law allows 
the shipment of the brass tubing if it is 
not finished in the shape of a shell. 

All sorts of raw materials—cotton, cop- 
per, wheat and thousands of other 
things—can be shipped to nations at war, 
according to the present law. The Pres- 
ident pointed out that these things are 


That was the big point of the Pres- 
ident’s speech. 

Now both houses of Congress are 
hearing arguments for and against the 
President's “cash and carry” plan. Will 
Congress vote in favor of it? Both the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives must favor it by a majority vote, 
if the plan is to become part of the 
Neutrality Law. 

In the Senate, 49 Senators have said 
that they are in favor of the President's 
plan. Twenty-five are against it. Twen- 
ty-two haven’t made up their minds 
yet. They want to hear all the argu- 
ments, for and against. 

In the House of Representatives, the 
President's following is strong, and his 
plan is expected to win there. 
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POLAND DIVIDED 


Change your maps again 


Poland has been through many wars 
in its long history. Three times in the 
past it has been divided up by larger 
nations. 

Now the Polish people have gone 
through another cruel war. This was 
Though 
it was quick, it was painful, bitter, and 
terrible—as 


of mechanized armies and air raids on 


the qui kest one in. her history. 
all wars are in these days 


cities and towns. 

Germany attacked Poland from one 
side (Poland's boundary). 
When Poland was just about defeated 
by the efficient German army striking 


western 


Russia 
marched in from the other side. (See 


with its “lightning war,” 


last week’s Junior Scholastic, page 3. 
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THIS MAP shows, by a tH. black 


line, the two-part division of Poland. 


from one 
side, met the Russians. In the historic 
town of Brest-Litovsk, German and 
Russian generals had a meeting. Ona 
map of Poland, they drew a line, cut- 
ting Poland in half—one half for Ger- 


many, the other for Russia. 


The Germans, pushing in 


Many people were surprised to hear 
that Russia got such a big portion. Her 
army had not oc upied nearly so much: 
But Germany was willing to give Rus- 
to keep the Rus- 
sian government in a friendly state of 
mind toward Germany. 


sia so much in orde 


How long Rus- 
sia will stav friendly toward Germanv 


is a que stion no one can answer now. 


On the map above you can see 
where the division line runs through 
Pe land. 

The part the Germans got 1s the 


richer part. It contains the coal and 
iron mines: the electric power plants; 
the chief cities; most of the railroads; 
hundreds of mills and factories. 
Warsaw, Poland's capital, 1S right 
along the d Vision line The line fol- 
lows the Vistula River part way. Since 
Warsaw is on the west side of the river, 
the city went to Germany. A suburb 
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of Warsaw, on the east bank, went to 
Russia. 

The part of Poland gained by Russia 
consists mostly of farm land, and a lot 
of swamp land. But the best oil wells 
are in the Russian part. 

Many people wondered why Ger- 
many agreed to giving these oil wells to 
Russia, when Germany needs oil, and 
Russia has plenty of her own. Russia 
also got the important railroad center 
of Lwow. 

What has happened to the defeated 
Polish army? The soldiers either fled 
into Rumania or were captured by the 
Germans and Russians. The Polish de- 
fenders of Warsaw held out to the 
bitter end. Against the heavy bombard- 
ment of Germany’s best artillery _ 
thousands of bombing planes, W arsaw’$ 
brave defenders fought on. The Ger- 
man cannonading and bombing set half 
the city afire. A beautiful city lay in 
ruins. No one vet knows the number 
of soldiers and citizens killed and 
wounded in the merciless siege of the 
city. 


RUMANIAN LEADER 
IS ASSASSINATED 


> kill him 

With Poland now divided between 
Germany and Russia, the little countries 
bordering on Germany or Russia are 
more anxious than ever about their ex- 
istence. Who will be gobbled up next, 
they ask? 

Rumania is especially anxious, be- 
cause she is rich in oil wells. Germany 
needs oil to run her war machine. Rus- 
sia is also making threatening move- 
ments in Rumania’s direction. 

Rumania had special cause to be 
anxious last week. The head of the 
Rumanian government, Premier Ar- 
mand Calinescu, was assasinated by a 
band of young men known to be mem- 
bers of the Iron Guard. This organiza- 
tion of Rumanians is said to be sym- 
pathetic with the Nazi party of Ger- 
many, which is the party that controls 
Germ: ny under the le: adership of Hit- 
ler. 

The killing of Calinescu failed to 
overthrow the Rumanian government. 
The killers were quickly caught, and 
shot dead on the spot where they killed 
Calinescu. 


“Iron Guards’ 


NO CLUTCH PEDAL 


The 1940 Oldsmobile will have no clutch 
pedal, and the driver need use only the ac- 
celerator and the brake with his feet. 

Oldsmobile has developed a new type of 
hydraulic (liquid) clutch, which makes it 
unnecessary for the driver to operate the 
clutch. It works automatically, as the speed 
of the engine increases. 

All automobile companies are now ready 
to show their 1940 models, 





MUTINY ON 
THE BATORY 


Ship without a country 


Poland was proud of her two fine 
new passenger liners, the Batory and 
the Pilsudski, which plied the Atlantic 
between Poland’s port of Gdynia and 
New York. 

The Batory sailed from 
August 25th. She carried 642 pas- 
sengers. More than half of the pas- 
sengers were Americans going to New 
York. 

Europe was at peace when the 
Batory sailed. Before she reached New 
York, Germany had invaded Poland and 
the war was on. 

The Batory dropped anchor in the 
Hudson River at Yonkers, just north 
of New York City. 

Poland disappeared as an indepen- 
dent nation. Germany took half. Rus- 
sia took the other half. (See the ar- 
ticle “Poland Divided” on this page.) 

What was to become of the Batory? 


Gdynia on 


New Captain 

The officers and crew remained on 
the Batory, under the command of 
Captain Eustazy Borkowski, master of 
the ship from the day she was launched 
in 1936. 

On Sept. 23, a few days after Po- 
land had been “wiped off the map” by 
Germany and Russia, Captain Borkow- 
ski was ordered to leave his ship and 
turn the command over to Chief Of- 
ficer Francizek Szudzinski. The order 
came from the Polish Consulate Gen- 
eral in New York. 


Goes to Canada 


Under the command of the new 
captain, the Batory was ordered to go 
to a Canadian port, and be placed 
in charge of Great Britain. 

When the crew of the Batory heard 
this, thev threatened to mutiny. They 
didn’t like the idea of Poland’s ship 
being given to Great Britain. They 
said that Great Britain had not given 
Poland very much help in fighting the 
German invaders. 

The crew was also angry because 
Captain Borkowski was not remaining 
in command. 

When the crew took a threatening 
attitude, police from Yonkers were 
summoned. They came aboard and told 
the crew that anyone who did not want 
to go with the Batory to Canada should 
go ashore immediately. Two hundred 
members of the crew went ashore, and 
the remaining 100 were enough to man 
the empty ship on her secret voyage to 
a Canadian port. 

What will happen to the crew mem- 
bers who came ashore? U. S. immigra- 
tion officials will decide how long these 
Polish “visitors” will be allowed to stay. 
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AMERICA’S 
RESOURCES 


Is the U. S. self-sufficient? 


Self-sufficient means to be able to 
get along without co-operation or help 
from anybody. 

No person is self-sufficient. It per- 
haps is possible for a single person to 
go off in the and live 
for years by hunting and fishing and 
eating wild fruits, nuts, and herbs. But 
this person, if he had a gun, could not 
be called completely self-sufficient. The 
gun and the ammunition were 
not by himself, but by others. 

Nations are like people in this re- 
spect. They, are not self-sufficient. 
Every nation buys raw materials and 
manufactured goods from other nations, 
and sells to other nations. 

If you read the article 
Session” 


wilderness alone, 


made, 


too, 


“Congress in 
on page 3, you will be im- 
pressed with the importance of our 
country’s foreign trade as it affects our 
neutrality. 

We sell raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods to other nations and buy 
things from them. 

But of all the countries in the world, 
the United States is closest to being 
self-sufficient. 


Enough Food 


We grow enough of our own food to 
provide a good diet for all our people. 
(All our people do not have enough 
food to eat, but that is because they 
cannot earn the money to buy it.) 

We have plenty of cotton and wool 
for clothing. We have enough lumber 
and iron ore and building materials for 
all the houses and buildings we need. 

We have oil, coal, 
minerals in 

Most other 
fortunate 


coal, cotton, 


and many other 
abundance. 

great not so 
They must buy oil, 


r, food, 


nations are 
as we are. 


coppe and other 


things that are plentiful in the United 
States 
Our Imports 
sut even as well-off as we are, there 


are still many things that we do not 


have ourselves, and must from 


buy 
abroad. 


In the line of food, 


we must import coffee, 


that 
tea, cocoa, and 
bananas just to mention four items. 
We have no tin or rubber, 
import these. 


you know 


and must 
In order to make varnish 
we must import tung oil. We import 
silk and flax. There are certain metals, 
used in making steel, which we import. 
Manganese is one of these metals. 

Ot course, we import thousands of 
things which, strictly speaking, we 
could do without if we had to. But we 
buy millions of dollars worth of things 
from other countries every year in order 
that they will buy 
things. 


some of our own 
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Four States Celebrate 
Admission to the Union 
A new postage stamp 


The 50th anniversary of statehood for 
Montana, Washington, North Dakota 
and South Dakota will be commemor- 
ated by the U. S. Post Office Depart- 
ment by the issuance of a special 3-cent 
stamp in November. 

The design of the stamp (see cut 
above) shows a geological colored re- 
lief map of the four states. The stamp 
was designed by Alvin R. Meissner of 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
U.S. Treasury Department. 


SEEING SUBS? 


Everybody’s doing it 


You can imagine how it must feel to 
be a passenger on a ship returning 
from Europe these days. Everything 
you see as you look out over the ocean 
looks like a submarine. It might be 
only a small fishing boat, but from a 
distance you can’t be sure. 

The captain of a passenger boat ar- 
riving in New York last week said that 
nearly every passenger must have seen 
a submarine. “But none of us really 
saw one,” the captain said. 

Of course, there are submarines 
prowling around the ocean; and all 
ships must be watchful of them. 
Especially watchful must be the Brit- 
ish and French ships, which German 
submarines would surely torpedo if they 
got the opportunity. 

President Roosevelt surprised news- 
papermen during a press conference 
last week by announcing that two sub- 
marines had been reported off North 
American waters—one off the coast of 
Nova Scotia, and one off the soutnern 
Alaskan coast. 

When 


would not 


questioned, the President 
give any details. He said 
that the submarines were not identified. 
Jokingly, he said that they migne be 
submarines from Switzerland, Bolivia, 
or Afghanistan. none of 
these countries has a navy of any kind. 

Newspapermen wondered why the 
President mentioned the submarines at 
all. Some of them guessed that the 
President did so in order to get the 
people more interested in supporting 
his “cash and carry” neutrality law. 
(See page 3.) 


Of course, 


BUSINESS IS UP 


Boom in “war babies” 


With the outbreak of war in Kurope, 
business in America looked better. 

The factories making “war babies” 
expect their business to improve. “War 
babies” are materials used in war, such 
as steel, copper, machinery, chemicals, 
airplanes. If the Neutrality Law is 
changed, American factories will sell 
these materials to the countries that 
are fighting. Then there will be plenty 
of business for these factories. 

Farmers will profit if the countries 
at war buy their food from us. How- 
ever, at present these countries have 
enough food of their own. 

The price of flour, sugar and other 
common foods went up in some cities. 
Government officials said that there was 
no good reason for the rise. They 
blamed “profiteers” —men who try to 
make big profits by selling things at 
high prices during wartime. 


AMERICAN LEGION 
Meets in Chicago 


The American Legion, the organization of 
one million American men who served ia 
the war of 1914-1918, held its annual con- 
vention in Chicago last week. 

The present war in Europe was the prin- 
cipal topic of discussion. These men are deep- 
ly interested in our country’s thoughts and 
actions regarding the war, because they know 
what war is really like—having fought io 
one. 

A special guest of the Legion was Henry 
Ford, the automobile manufacturer. Mr. Ford 
spoke against President Roosevelt's “cash and 
carry” plan. 


CALIFORNIA GALE 


Following a heat wave in which the 
temperature reached as high as 108 
degrees, a gale struck Southern Cali- 
fornia last Monday. At least 43 persons 
perished in the storm and dozens of 
others were reported missing. The storm 
wrecked, sank or beached more than 
a score of boats, destroyed homes along 
the coast, and flooded towns and cities. 

ANSWERS 
Improve Your Reading (See page 15) 

Question 2 (c). On Oct. 6, 1889, Thomas 
A. Edison gave the first demonstration of his 
new invention —the motion picture camera, 
The movies celebrate a birthday. They are 50 
years old this month. (headline) 


Question 3 (d). Edison invented the mo- 
tion picture camera in 1889. In 1889, photog- 
raphy itself was only 59 years old. (50 plus 
59 equals 109) 


Question 4 (b). Many had tried to make 
motion pictures before Edison. Through those 
59 years photographs were taken on either 
metal or glass plates. It happened in 1889 
that George Eastman invented photographit 
film. It was this invention that Edison used to 
make a success of the motion picture camera. 
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COTTON CHOPPING: Cotton 


seed is sown thickly, and when the young 
plants are up, they are thinned out with 
a hoe. Photo above shows cotton chop- 
pers at work on a Mississippi farm. Too 
much of the South’s farmland is planted 
to the one crop — cotton. 


OST everything we have (our 
wealth) comes from the 
earth, 

Just look around you, and you will 
see what we mean. 

The clothes you are wearing are 
made of cotton, or rayon, or wool, 
or leather. The cotton grows in 
Southern fields. Rayon is made from 
wood pulp or other vegetable matter 
mixed with chemicals. Wool and 
leather come from animals which live 
off the vegetation of the earth. 

The paper of which this magazine 
is made comes trom wood pulp. The 
dishes off which you ate your break- 
fast this morning are made of clay, 
feldspar, and other materials dug 
from the earth. 

You could go on making a long 
list of the things you use at home and 
in school. As we pointed out in our 
article last week, these things are 
your wealth. Everything together 
can be called our country’s wealth. 
And nearly all of it comes from the 
earth. 

Is it any wonder that we say that 
our treasure lies under ou;°r feet. We 


' 
are standing on it 


he our “Man Advancing” series of 
articles in Junior Scholastic this year 
we will discuss all the various kinds 
of wealth that come from the earth. 
In this week's article, we start out 
with the soil. 

The soil is the top layer of the 
earth from which plants and trees 
gain the food which enables them to 
prow. 
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F-.8.A. photo by Mydans 


WHERE TREASURE LIES 


The Soil Is Our Most Precious Possession 








Soil Conservation Service, U. 8S. Dept. of Agricu!ture 


SLOPING LAND planted in strips, to prevent erosion—a strip of oats, 


a strip of corn, a strip of grass or some other “cover crop” (alfalfa, clover). Next 
year the strips that now lie in grass will be planted to grain, thus “rotating” the crops. 


We call the soil “our most precious 
possession” because it is the source 
of the thing we need most—food. 

If a tarmer says that he has good 
land, he means the soil on it is good 
for the things he wants to grow. Not 
all soil is alike. Even on one farm 
you will find different kinds of soil. 

Why is the soil different on one 
section of land than it is on another? 
Over a period of millions of years, 
nature provided us with different 
kinds of soil. Huge ice packs and 
glaciers, moving down from the 
north and melting in the territory 
which is now the United States. had 
a great effect on the soil. 

Decaying vegetation, animal de- 
posits, and eroding stones and rocks 
enriched the soil over this long pe- 
riod of time. 

Volcanoes, earthquakes, and the 


shifting waters of lakes and rivers 
(including floods), made the soil 
different in one place than in an- 
other. 


_ early settlers and farmers in 
the United States took the land as 
they found it, and by trial and error, 
and by observing the Indians, learn- 
ed what would grow best. 

But as the population increased, 
the demand for farm products be- 
came greater. The early farmers 
grew only the things they themselves 
needed. As towns and cities sprang 
up, farmers grew more than they 
needed so that they could sell their 
products to the townspeople. 

Many farmers, being eager to get 
all they could from the soil, gave 
little thought to keeping the soil in 
good condition. Even in the earliest 
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This is Article No. 3 in Junior Scholastic’s “Man Advancing” Theme 





days of our nation, intelligent men 
knew that the soil had to be pro- 
tected. 

Both Thomas Jefferson and George 
Washington urged farmers not to 
wear out ther soil by planting the 
same crop year after year. 

Patrick Henry advised Americans 
to keep the rains from washing the 
soil away. “He is the greatest pa- 
triot who stops the most gullies,” 
Patrick Henry said. 

Some of the farmers listened to the 
advice of their patriotic leaders. But, 
since there was plenty of land to the 
West neither the Government nor the 
people worried much about the wast- 
ing of the soil. 

The people thought the forests 
were so vast that they could never 
be stripped of their millions of trees. 

The people thought that the soil 
was so rich that no harm could come 
to it no matter how many years they 
grew only one crop on the same land. 

The people were mistaken. 


) E have mentioned some of the 


ways in which the soil has been dam- 
aged. We know that lumbering com- 
panies chopped down too many trees 
and did not take the trouble to plant 
new ones. 

hillsides and mountain 
slopes help hold the water in the soil. 
Bare land is something like a duck’s 
back. Water runs right off it, down the 
hillside, swelling streams, and causing 
floods in the rivers. As water runs off 
the land, it carries the rich topsoil with 
it. Only poor soil is left. Then the 
water cuts this up into gullies. 


Trees on 


This kind of damage to the soil is 
called water erosion. Erosion means 
“the wearing away of the land”. 

There is also wind erosion. Have you 
heard of the Dust Bowl? This is (or 
was) the region in the western Great 
Plains, including parts of the states of 
Oklahoma, Montana, Wyoming, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Texas. 

This region Was « illed the Dust Bowl 
because it was, until just recently, the 
center of so many dust storms. What 
caused these dust storms? 

Much of this land was once used 
for grazing. Cattle and sheep roamed 
the land, eating the grass. But too many 
cattle and sheep were allowed to graze 
on this land. It became overgrazed, and 
the grass could not come up strong and 
healthy. 
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Then, during the war of 1914-1918, 
there was a big demand from Europe 
for our wheat, corn, and other grains. 
A great deal of the land was planted to 
grain. There were a few good years 
and everybody made money. Then came 
drought years. Very little rain fell. 
Crops were poor. Farmers stopped 
planting so much of the land. The land 
was left bare. 

On top of the drought came winds. 
The winds whipped up the loose soil 
and sent it flying into great clouds of 
dust. 

Now our Government is spending 
a billion dollars a year to put our soil 
back into good condition. 

Aided by CCC boys (see page 8), 





and by soil chemists, foresters and 
other trained workers, the Government 
is planting trees, building dams, plant- 
ing cover crops (grass, alfalfa, clover) 
on bare land, manufacturing fertilizers 
which farmers can use to enrich the 
soil, and doing many other things to 
SAVE OUR SOIL (S.O.S.). 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
is in charge of this big program. The 
department teaches farmers how to en- 
rich the soil with nitrates and phos- 
phates, how to plow along the contour 
of sloping land, how to plant crops in 
strips, how to rotate crops (see photo 
on opposite page), how to terrace the 
sloping land to check the run-off of rain- 
water. 





F.S3.A. phote by Rothstem 


THE SOIL BEGAN TO BLOW and pile up in large drifts. Houses, 


barns, fences, fields, were buried in the dust. Phote above shows scene after a dust 
storm on a Kansas farm. What is the Government doing to prevent dust storms? 





oe ae. , 
F.S.A. photo by Rothstem 


PATRICK HENRY SAID: “He is the greatest patriot who stops the 


most gullies.” Photo above shows a field in Alabama, once planted to cotton, but 
mow a wasteland, Like anything else, land must be cared for, else it will go to ruin. 
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BANDING A DUCK: 


boy is placing a numbered band on the 
leg of a wild duck, which was captured 


fhis CCC 


in a net trap. After banding, the duck 
is released. Valuable information on the 
migration of birds is thus obtained. 


N 1933 our 
depths ot a 


country was in the 
depression. 


Among 


millions of families there was 


great suffering 
J 


—no jobs no mone y; 
not enough to eat, parents wo rrying 
and wondering what to do about it. 
The new Government under Pres- 
ident New 
Deal—had just come into power. The 
Ne W De al 


many new 


Roosevelt called the 
went into action and tried 
things in an effort to lift 
out of the de pression. 

One of the worst effects of the de- 
it dealt to 
young ple between the ages of 
17 and 23. They could find no work. 
Hundreds of thousands of them came 


the country 


pression was the blow 


from families too poor to support 
them. 

The boys, especially, were a prob- 
they leaving 
hopping freight cars, riding 


lem because began 
home, 
“hobo” 
camps, developing bad habits. 


Bovs who should be Ie 


from town to town, living in 
arning how 
to work and to take their place as 
responsible citizens were “out on the 
road,” becoming bums. 

President Roosevelt recognized the 
dang r to our country of SO many 
youths living in idleness this way. 
He decided to do something about 
it. He thou: ht ot a 


up ca 


nlan for setting 
nps all over the country, 
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CCC BOYS 


on the JOB 


They Are Trained To Do Good Work 


which boys from 17 to 
and learn, and work. 

The President called it the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, better known as 
the CCC. 

The CCC was a success from the 
start, and it is still going strong. 
Congress, at its last session, liked the 
CCC so much that it decided to make 
it a permanent organization. 

Note the word conservation in the 
name CCC, 

The conservation works two w ays. 
It conserves (protects, helps) the 
young men who cannot find work. 
And it conserves our country’s natu- 
ral resources—the 
tional parks, the 
other wild life. 

So the CCC serves two purposes: 
it trains young men to do good work, 


23 would live, 


land, na- 
birds and 


forests, 
waters, 


be as 
hee “Wh tie “tw 


A LESSON: 


and it helps in our country’s con- 
servation program. 

CCC boys come from every state 
in the union. They come from cities 
and farm communities. Some come 
from slum districts in big cities like 
New York and Chicago. Others come 
from farms in Kansas, mining com- 
munities in Western Pennsylvania, 
the cotton belt of the Deep South. 

A boy enrolling in CCC from a big 
city may be sent a thousand miles 
away toa CCC camp in another part 
of the country. This gives him an 
opportunity to see what another sec- 
tion of the country is like. And in 


the camp, he meets boys from all 
over the country, and learns many 
things from them. 

There are 1,500 CCC camps scat- 
tered throughout the country. They 
have accommodations for 300,000 
boys—the number allowed by Con- 
gress. Each camp has about 200 boys. 
The camp commander is a reserve 
officer of the U. S. Army, but this 
does not mean that CCC camps are 
military training camps. No military 
training is provided. The boys en- 
roll with the understanding that they 
are to work on conservation projects 
eight hours a day, and are to be giv- 
en their board and keep, vocational 
training, and $30 a month in pay. The 
boys must send most of this home, 
because they come from homes where 
money is sorely needed. 





in cleaning machinery. An instructor at CCC Camp Belton, in 
Montana, shows a group of boys how to remove grease from machinery by using steam. 


From time to time in recent years 
there has been talk about introduc- 
ing military training into the CCC 
camps. Now that war is raging in 
Europe, we again are hearing from 
people who say that our country 
should take advant: ge of every op- 
portunity to “be prepare dd.” They say 
that the 300,000 healthy, husky CCC 
boys, all between 17 and 23 years of 
age, are fine material for a reserve 
army. 

But there are those who strongly 
oppose using the CCC for this pur- 
pose. President Roosevelt and CCC 
Director Robert Fechner are both 












Cuca take 


are hie SO 
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opposed to giving the boys military 
training. Director Fechner points out 
that the CCC camps are for the pur- 
pose of training civ ilians to do work, 
so that they can return to their homes 
and get jobs. And the work they do 
is to help conserve the natural re- 
sources Of our country. 

Congress, of course, could change 
all this. Congress has the power to 
order military training for the CCC 
camps. But there is no sign at present 
that Congress intends to do this. 

Recently Director Fechner issued 
a report on the accomplishments of 
the CCC boys over the past six years. 
Here are some of the things accom- 
plished: 

1,741,000,000 trees have been plant- 
ed. 

40,000 bridges have been built. 

5,000,000 dams have been built. 

71,692 miles of telephone wire have 
been strung. 

3,312,498 acres of forest have been 

improved. 

104,000 miles of truck trails and mi- 
nor roads have been built. 

45,000 buildings, such as lodges, mu- 
seums, lookout towers, shelters, 
storage houses, and garages have 
been built. 

7,218,135 feet of water pipe lines 
have been laid. 

643,037,376 fish stocked. 

65 radio stations have been built. 

15.886,304 rods of fence have been 
strung. 

6.776 water supply systems have 
been built. 

42.738 acres of pul lic campgrounds 
have been develope d. 

87.391 acres of land have been seed- 
ed and S( dded. 

And this is not all. On 13,000,000 

acres of farm land, the CCC has 
planted trees and built terraces so 


that the topsoil would stay on the 


ground instead of blowing away in 
dust storms. When flood waters rose 
in Ohio and Mississippi, the call went 
out for CCC boys to rescue life and 
property. They have helped repair 
the damages caused by hurricanes 
and droughts. They have fought for- 
est fires, checked and controlled plant 
diseases and insect blights, built and 
helped maintain national and state 
parks. 

Every boy enrolled in the CCC 
costs the Government about $100 a 
month. $60 of this is for food, equip- 
ment, and maintenance. $10 goes to- 
word paying instructors and adminis- 
trators. The re maining $30 is the 
monthly wage each boy receives, 


Photographs by Courtesy of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 
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GATHERING SEEDS from side on which migratory waierfowl feed. 


The seeds will be planted in other regions visited by the birds where food is scarce. 





THE LIBRARY ana reading and writing room is a favorite spot in the CCC 


camp. Photo above shows a corner of the room at Camp Sanders, Mt. Hermon, La. 








TIME TO TURN IN: Up since 6 o’clock in the morning, the CCC boys are 


” 


ready for a good night's sleep by 10 o’clock. Here’s a boy just “yawning to go. 
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THE LANCE 


OF KANANA 


A story of the boy hero of Arabia, 
adapted for radio by Clara E. Breed 


(Music: Oriental record.) 


ANNOUNCER: Come with us as our 
players take us to the faraway land of 
Arabia, to learn of the excitement and 
heroism of those early times on the 
burning desert sands as told in the story 


of The Lance of Kanana. 


NARRATOR Kanana (Kan-nan-a) 
was an Arab——a Bedouin (Bed-oo-in) 
boy of many years ago, born upon the 
desert, of the seed of Ishmael, (Ish- 
may-ol), of the tribe of Beni Sad, 
(Ben-ee-sad). It seems strange that a 
Bedouin boy could have lived who was 
not accustomed to the use of a sword 
or lance, long before he reached the 
dignity of manhood. Yet Kanana never 
held a lance in his hand but once. 
Many a celebrated sheik and powerful 
chieftain of his day lies dead, buried, 
and forgotten long ago, while the name 
of Kanana is still a magic battle cry 
among the sons of Ishmael, and his 
lance is one of the most precious relics 
of Arabia. As a young boy, Kanana had 
been the shepherd of his father’s sheep, 
but now that he was thirteen years old, 
it was time that he should take his 
place among the fighting men of his 
tribe. Listen, while his father talks to 
him. . 

Fatuer (impatiently): For the third 
time, art thou ready to be a man? 

KANANA (firmly): My father, I can- 
not lift a lance to take a life, unless it 
be for Allah and Arabia. 

FATHER: Knowest thou not the old 
decree that the hand of the Ishmaelite 
must be against every man, and every 
man’s hand against him? 

KaNANA: I know, my father. But 
the war of the desert is murder and rob- 
bery. I am taught that 
Allah created the animals and cares for 
them, and that I cannot please him if 
I allow It must be, 
surely, that men are more precious to 
Allah than animals. Why must we kill 
each other, even if we are Arabs and 
Ishm elites? 


(pleading). 


them to sufter. 


This radio adaptation is used here by 
permission of the Children’s Section of 
the San Diego, Calif., Public Library and 
Lethrop, Lee & Shepard, publishers of 
the book, The Lance of Kanana, by 
Harry W. French. The dramatization 
may not be produced or broadcast ex- 
cept by special permission of the pub- 
lishers, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, New 
York. 
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FATHER (angrily) : 
Thou art a cow- 
ard, and darest not 
fight! Go then, cow- 
ard, with the wo- 
men and children, 
and frighten the 
birds trom the 
ripening grain. Go 
to the farthest perch, 
so that I need not 
see thee and be re- 
minded that my son 














is a coward! 

Narrator: There 
was not one of the 
tribe but felt Kanana richly deserved 
this disgrace. For three weeks Kanana 
stayed upon his perch, doing a woman's 
work—frightening birds away from the 
grain with his sling shot. But his heart 
was not in his work, and on a hot morn- 
ing we find him sitting crosslegged on 
his perch, trying to think out some way 
to convince his father that he is not a 
coward. 

Otp Woman (calling from a dis- 
tance): Hi, there! You lazy son of a 
brave father! Look at the birds about 
you! Are you dead or only sleeping? 

KANANA (rousing himself): Only 
thinking—thoughts that get me no- 
where! 

(Sound of horse’s hoofs on sandy 
soil. Sound approaches Kanana. Stops.) 

Fatuer (angrily): Oh, Kanana!l 
Kanana! Thou son of my old age, why 
didst thou come inte the world to 
shame me? When thou shakest the 
cream, the butter is spoiled. When 
thou tendest the sheep, they are lost. 
When thou watchest the grain, it is 
eaten before thy face. What shall a 
father do with a son who will not lift 
his hand among men? And now, when 
all the miseries of life have taken-_hold 
upon me, thou sittest at thy ease to 
mock me. 

Kanana: My father, slay me, and I 
will take it as a mercy from thy hand. 
Or, as I am fit for nothing here, bid me 
go, and among strangers I will beg. 
But do not, my father, speak of me as 
ungrateful. (puzzled). What is this 
flood of sorrow that has come down 
upon thee? 


Fatuer (fiercely): Knowest thou 
not what they all know? 
KANANA: I know of nothi 


father. Since I came into the fi three 


Illustration by Kate Trac 


“Will you fly with this message to the great Caliph?” 


weeks ago, no one has spoken to me 
but to scold me. 

Fatuer: Then know now that one 
of thy brave brothers has been taken 
prisoner by Raschid Airikat. The other 
has returned, wounded and helpless. 
The whole caravan with the. white 
camel at its head Raschid has taken, 
and he has turned with it toward 
Damascus. Oh, that I had a son re- 
maining who could lift a lance against 
Raschid in revenge! 

Kanana (earnestly): My father, give 
me a horse, a sack of grain, a skin of 
water, and I will follow after Raschid 
Airikat. I will not slay him, but, by 
the help of Allah, I will bring to thee 
thy white camel with my brother seat- 
ed upon his back. 

FatHer (scornfuliy): Thou wisp of 
flax before a fire! Thou seed before a 
wind! Get thee back to thy perch and 
thy birds. See if thou canst keep awake 
until sundown. Harvesting begins with 
the daylight. 

KaNnana (calmly): My father, I will 
watch the birds until sundown. Then 
let others do the reaping. Kanana, 
whom thou scornest, will be far away 
upon the desert to seek and find his 
brother. 


FaTuHeER (astonished): Did I not say 
I would not trust a horse to thee? 

KANANA: These feet of mine can do 
my bidding well enough. And by the 
beard of the Prophet, they shall do it, 
till they have returned to thee thy son, 
and thy white camel. I would do some- 
thing, oh, my father, that I, too, might 
have thy blessing, and not thy curse. 
Now, say to me that if I bring them 
back that thou wilt bless me, too, even 
though still I will not lift a lance, unless 
it be for Allah and Arabia. 
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Fatuer (with scornful pity): Yes, 
then I will bless thee. 

Narrator: The moment the sun 
went down, Kanana left his perch. 
With a sack of grain slung over his 
shoulder, he began to walk across the 
desert. Two nights he walked, resting 
in the daytime from the furious heat 
of the sun. At sunrise the second morn- 
ing, he stopped near an oasis to exam- 
ine some marks on the ground .. . 

Kanana (to himself): A caravan has 
camped here. Spears of grass left here 
. - . that camel has lost a front tooth 
. . - Ah, this mark! That camel was 
lame in the left knee . .. Ants! The 
Caravan was carrying honey. (with sat- 
isfaction). My brother and the white 
camel are not ten hours from here on 
the road to Mecca . ..! But what was 
that sound? 

WounpverR Soiprer (very weakly): 
Water! Water! In the name of Allah 
give me water! 

(Sound of feet running on sand.) 

Kanana: What has happened? Thou 
art wounded! Here is water. Let me 
hold the cup to thy lips. 

(Sound of drinking water.) 

Wounpvep Soipier (very weakly): 
difficulty): You are a beardless youth, 
but you are an Arab... Listen to me 

The mighty Prince Constantine, 
son of the Greek Emperor, is coming 
to sweep the Arabs from the face of 
the earth. We are bearing a letter to 
the Caliph Omar, who is now in Mecca, 
telling him of the danger and asking 
help. If the letter does not reach him, 
Arabia is lost. Robbers have killed my 
companions, and stolen our horses . . . 
and I am dying. In the name of Allah, 
will you fly with this letter to the great 
Caliph? 

KANANA: 
will. 


In the name of Allah, I 
NARRATOR: Three weeks _ later, 
weary and travel-worn, Kanana reached 
Mecca. As he entered the city gates, 
he passed a caravan led by his father’s 
white camel. He laid his hand upon 
the camel’s nose in greeting, but he 
did not stop. A few minutes later we 
find him at the palace, bowing before 
the throne of the Caliph. 

KANANA: I have a message for the 
Caliph Omar. 

(Sound of seal being broken and let- 
ter opened.) 

Cauipn: And who art thou? 

KANANA: I am Kanana, son of the 
Terror of the Desert. 

Cauipn: A beardless youth! And 
dost thou know aught of the import of 
this letter? 

KANANA: Oh, sir, the Arab soldier 
who gave it to me said that if the mes- 
sage did not reach the great Caliph, 
Arabia would be lost. ; 

Cauipn: It is even so. But how 
came living man to trust a boy like 
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thee to come alone through the streets 
of Mecca with such a message? 

Kanana: I came alone with the let- 
ter from fhe oasis at Mount Hor. Three 
weeks I have guarded this letter 
through dangers. 

CauipxH: Thou art a brave youth. 
Would to Allah that every Arab had 
thy heart! Thou hast done what many 
a brave man would not have dared to 
attempt. Ask what reward thou wilt. 

KaNANA: I would have thy bless- 
ing, Caliph Omar. 

Cauipu: Thou shalt have it, my son. 
And camels or sheep or gold. Ask what 
thou wilt. 

Kanana: Give me thy blessing, and 
let me go. 

Cairn: If I can do nothing for thee, 
there is yet something which thou canst 
do for me. Kahled is the greatest gen- 
eral who fights for the Prophet. My 
orders must reach him, and quickly. 
A company of soldiers will start to- 
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“I am Kanana, son of the Terror of the 
Desert.” 


night for his camp at Bashra. It would 
be well for thee to go with them, to 
give the story to Kahled by word of 
mouth. 

Kanana: The way is hard. The 
sand is deep and dry. 

Cauipn (surprised): Hardship should 
should not be hard for thee! 

Kanana: The way is dangerous. 

Cauipn (astonished): Thou! Son of 
the Terror of the Desert, speak of dan- 
gerl 


Kanana: Oh, mighty Omar, I spoke 
for thy soldiers. Before they reach the 
sands of Bashra, they will be with the 
five who started with this letter. Give 
me the letters, and with thy blessing 
and the help of Allah, I will deliver 
them. He who guarded me will guard 
me still. 

Cairn: By the beard of the Prophet 
there is both foolishness and wisdom 
in thy words. Thou shalt take the mes- 
sage by one route, and by another I 
will end the soldiers with copies. When 
wilt thou start? 

KANANA: Now. 

Cairn: Well spoken! What camels 
and servants shall be provided? 

Kanana: Oh, mighty Omar, as I 
came through the city gates, I noticed 
a white camel. I would have it and its 
driver, and the swiftest dromedary in 
Mecca, with grain for fourteen days. 

Cairn: They shall be ready for thee 
in half an hour. When thy mission is 
finished, they shall be thy reward. My 
son, this is not thy last mission. I read 
it in thy destiny that thou wilt succeed 
and succeed again, until the name of 
Kanana is written among the greatest 
of those who have lifted a lance for 
Arabia and Allah. Go now, and may 
Allah go with thee. 

Narrator: After the message was 
delivered to Kahled’s camp, Kanana, 
true to his promise, sent the white 
camel home to his father, with his 
brother seated upon its back. Kahled 
sent Kanana on other dangerous mis- 
sions which he performed with courage 
and daring and great cleverness. There 
came a time, however, when Kanana 
was taken prisoner by the opposing 
army. (fade slowly.) He was brought 
before the Greek general, Prince 
Manuel. 

ManueEL: Do you not fear to die? 

Kanana: Nay, I fear nothing. 

MaNueEL: I am about to torture you. 
Have you anything to say before the 
work begins? 

Kanana: Among the captives taken 
by the prince, I saw an old man. May 
it please the prince to double every tor- 
ture he has prepared for me, and to set 
the old man free? 

ManueL: Who is he? (pause.) He 
shall die unless you tell me. 

KANANA (whispering): He is my 
father. 

MANUEL: You have offered to suffer 
torture if I will set your father free. 
But that does not pay your debt to me. 
You gave to Kahled the information 
by which he conquered Jababal. But 
for you I should be on my way to 
sweep it from the earth. But I like 
courage, and you have shown it. It is 
a pity to throw a heart like yours under 
a clod of earth, and I will give you an 
opportunity to save both yourself and 
your father. (Turn to next page) 
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KANANA: What is it? 

MANvuEL: Stand upon the brow of 
that cliff yonder. As the sun comes up, 
wave this lance head and 
name, and your 
all your people in the 
Tell them that 
thousand Arabs will 
and draw the 


Then throw 


about your 
shout 
father s, 


valley 


youl own 
so that 
below can hear. 
in one hour thirty 
desert 


sword in 


leader 
Manuel's 
the lance, and if your 
you kill an Arab, 


tree. Retuse 


their own 
army. 
aim be good and 
I will set your father 
, and I will not only torture 
but your father also. 

Will the 


alone 


and slay you, 


KANANA: allow his 


( aptive to sit 


prince 
till sunrise and con- 
his offer? 

MANUEL (calling to a soldier): Take 
him out upon the cliff and let him sit 
(grimly.) And 
heated for the torture. 


NARRATOR: Kanana 


could 


sider 


alone. have the irons 


chose a spot 
valley, 
his intentions may have 
been, he —— them instantly with 
his first In the 
he saw th. it ladon camels were movi! ig 
to the Kahled the Invincible had 
ordered a Kanana knew that 
to retreat at that moment meant death 
to Arabia, and he made his decision. 
. » . Soon afterward an officer touched 
him on the shoulder. In a moment 
sun would rise. Kanana rose 
and walked to the cliff’s edge. 

KanaNa: Is the word of the prince 
unchanged? If I speak the words and 
throw the and kill an Arab, that 
moment thou wilt set my father free? 

MANUEL: 


where he overlook the 


and whatever 

glance gray distance 
south. 
retreat! 


more the 


| mice 


I swear it. 

Give -me_ the 
heavier one. 
:t on this one is too small 
But wait! I can remedy 
that myself with a bit of cloth. 

(Sound of tearing of cloth.) 

KANANA: Now it fits my hand. 
is better. pause 

MANUEL: What 
Are you afraid? Remember your father. 
Seest yonder 
moving slowly 
osht lie rsr He 


KANANA: lance. 
( pause No, 
T he handre 


for a Bedouin. 


y . > 
ive me 


That 
are you waiting for? 
KANANA 


aman ona 
gray horse among the 
is coming nearer, nearer. 
That man is Kahled the Invincible. If 
he should come within range of the 
lance of Kanana, | then that 
Manual would be well pleased to wait? 
MANUAI ( pleased 
Brave boy! When you have made up 
your mind to do a thin; 
mirably. Kill him, a 
loaded dow rn gold 
you die ot old age 
KANANA (tense): He has left the 
line of soldiers 
the cliff 
voice.) | 
of the Desert. In one 
Arabs will draw 
of Manuel! 
MANUFL: 


suppose 
Good _ boy! 
you do it ad- 


shall be 
until the day 


you 


with 


and rides along nearel 
(in a loud 
son of the Terror 
30,000 
the sword in the army 


' 
Now is my chance 


am Kanana, 
hour 


Now—with all thy strength 
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—the lance! Good aim! (disappointed.) 
No, you but killed his horse! 
VoIcEs FROM VALLEY BELOW: 
ana, the traitor! 
lraitor! 
MANUEL: 


Kan- 


A curse upon Kanana! 


You did well, but you did 
not kill an Arab. It was for that I 
made my promise. 

Kanana: ‘And if you kill an Arab, 
that moment I will set your father free!’ 
Those were the prince’s words! That 
was his promise, bound by all the pow- 
ers of earth and heaven! ( gasping.) He 
will keep it! For I have killed an Arab 
. + (fast fade.) 

VOICEs: 
himself! 

ManueL (dazed): He has killed 
himself. A monstrous sacrifice! Set his 
father free, and tell him a great price 
has just been paid for his liberty! 

Narrator: But the full importance 
of what had happened, Manuel did not 
know. Kahled’s army did not retreat, 
as he had expected. A great battle was 
fought, in which Manuel’s army was 
comple tely wiped out. Afterward, the 
Arabian soldiers gathered around Kah- 
led’s tent to do him honor. 


He's jumped. He’s killed 


YV 7s 


LAT 


Arabian sheepherder’s shelter 


(Sound of 
shouting.) 

SoLpIER 1; 
Invincible! 

SoLtprer 2: Kahled_ the 
Kahled the Invincible! 

SoLpiER 3: He is coming out. 
tent flap moves. 

SOLDIER 4: 


cheers and victorious 


Kahled! Kahled the 


Great! 
The 


He carries a heavy bur- 
den in his arms, wrapped in a sheepskin 
cloak. 

KAHLED (very sole mnly): Behold ! 
The body of Kanana! Thou sawest him 
throw this lance at me. Thou didst call 
him traitor. But about the handrest 
there was wound this strip of cloth. 
See! In blood—in his blood—these 
words are written on it: ‘Do not re- 
treat. The infidels are starving and 
dying. Strike them in the rear.’ It was 
his only means of reaching me. It was 
not the act of a traitor. No! It was 
the Lance of Kanana that rescued 
Arabia! 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Lost [sLanp. By Nora Burglon. Phila- 
delphia: John Winston. $2. A 
Swedish girl’s adventures in Alaska, 
including her training of an outlaw 
sled dog team and shipwreck on an 
uninhabited island. 


PRINCEss OF YUCATAN. By Alice 
Lide. New York: Longmans, 

$1.50. A young Mayan princess 
helps to free her people from slavery 


in ancient Yucatan. 


Alison 


Green. 


ABSOLUTE Prrcu. By Florence Choate 
and Elizabeth Curtis. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace. $2. The world of 
opera seen by the fourteen-year old 
daughter of a leading soprano star. 

Here Comes THE Matt. By Robert 
Disraeli. Boston: Little, Brown. 
$1.25. A behind-the-scenes tour of 
the U. S. Postal Service. 

SteePY Tom. By Dwight Akers. New 
York: G. P. Putnam. $2. Story of 
Sleepy Tom, the blind pacer, who 
made horse racing history on the 
Ohio trotting tracks of the 1870s 
and 80s. 

MYSTERY OF THE Miuisstnc Car. By 
Maristan Chapman. New York: 
D. Appleton Century. $2. Further 
adventures of the Glen Hazard girls, 
in which they solve an _ exciting 
mystery. 

Hickory Sam. By Clara Oncken. New 
York: Henry Holt. $2. Experiences 
of a boy pioneer in Indiana a hun- 
dred years ago. 

Unper Turee Fiacs. By Margaret B, 
Pumphrey. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton 
Printers. $3. Stories of San Diego, 
California, under the three nations 
that have governed her—Spain, Mex- 
ico, and the United States. 

WASHINGTON AND LAFAYETTE. By 

. Frank and Cortelle Hutchins. New 
York: Longmans, Green. $2.50. The 
story of Lafayette’s son and the dit- 
ficulties he encountered in his escape 
from France to America 
French Revolution. 

ELAINE OF THE Mountains. By Ursula 
Moray Williams, Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott. $2. A Swiss 
tures in a mountain chalet. 

Tue Boy Scouts YEAR Book. Edited 
by Franklin K. Mathiews. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century. $2. A collec- 
tion of adventure stories for boys. 

RUNNER OF THE MOUNTAIN Tops. By Ma- 
bel L. Robinson. New York: Random 
House. $3. The life of the Swiss scientist, 
Louis Agassiz, founder of the Agassiz Mu- 
seum at Harvard University. 

Hannan Couraceous. By Laura Long. 
New York: Longmans, Green. $2. Adven- 
tures of a Quaker girl and her family dur- 
ing the Civil War. 


atter the 


girl's adven- 
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The Movies Celebrate a Birthday 


They Are 50 Years Old This Month 





IFTY 
1889, 
first de ‘monstrations of his new in- 
vention—the motion picture camera. In 


October 6, 


Thomas A. Edison gave the 


ye: iTS ago, on 


his laboratory at West Orange, N. J., 
the man who was already famous as the 
inventor of the gramophone (talking 
machine), made the first real motion 
picture camera, 

Edison’s first motion picture camera 
was a dark cabinet very much like a 
large Kodak. The negative film was 
placed in the camera on a spool. From 
this spool, the film was moved (by turn- 
ing a crank from the outside of the 
camera ) the lens, where each 
frame stopped for the fraction of a sec- 
ond, photographing the actors as they 
moved. Then the film moved on to be 
rolled up on a second spool. 

How did it happen that Edison, in 


past 


the year 1889, had this idea? Why 
hadn’t someone tried it before? 

The answer is that many had tried 
to make motion pictures before Edison. 


In 1889, photegraphy itself was only 
59 years old, Through those 59 years, 
photographs were taken on either me stall 
plate s or glass plates The thin, flexible 
film to all of us was 
not known then. 

It happened in 1889 that George 
inventor of the Kodak, in- 
vented photographic film. He made it 
of celluloid. It was this invention that 
Edison used to make a success of the 
motion picture camera. 

After 
camera, 
invented the 


now so familiar 


Eastman, 


inventing the motion picture 
assistant then 


Edison’s first 


Edison and his 


projector. 


OCTOBER 2, 1939 


projector was not the machine we know 
today. It was a cabinet, about four 
feet high and as wide as a radio, with 
a peep hole at the top. You dropped 
a penny in the slot, looked into the 
peep hole, and saw the The 
films were very short—only 50 feet in 
length—and lasted less than a minute. 

In cities throughout the country, 
these penny peep- shows were set up. 
Edison called his projectar the Kineto- 
scope. These peep-show films were 
usually snatches of dances or prize 
fights. They were produced at the Edi- 
son studio, a tarpaper-covered shack at 
West Orange, N. J. 

The Great Train Robbery, made by 
Edison in 1903, was the first long 
movie which told a story. 


movies. 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN (left) ina 
scene from his film, “The Gold Rush.” 


Next came the “slapstick” comedies, 
They, too, were packed with action. 
The players whacked each other over 
the head with sticks and mallets and 
threw stacks of custard pies. The most 
popular of these comedies were made 
by Keystone studios. They featured the 
“Key stone cops” who were always chas- 
ing somebody. 


Charlie Chaplin, the most famous of 
all motion picture players, worked for a 
year (in 1913) for Keystone. 

Chaplin, of course, is still the No. 
1 person in the pictures. Though he 
now makes only one picture every five 
years, that one is a masterpiece, His 
last, Modern Times (in 1935), is one 
of the great films of all time. 

Chaplin is now working on a film, 
to be released in 1940, which deals 
with the dictators. 





THE KEYSTONE COPS were the funniest men in the ates comedies. 


They were always chasing somebody. You can just see them, photo above, all set to go. 


“4 
Fa 





q 


; 





Photos from the Museum of M« Art Film Library 


THE FIRST MOTION PICTURE STUDIO was this black tar. 


paper-covered shack of Edison’s at West Orange, 


N. J. It was mounted on a circular 


track, so it could be turned to admit sunlight through the glass on the sloping roof, 
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“Information, 
Please”* 


Om 





Q. What term, employing an ad- 
jective meaning “not sweet” and the 
name of a country, designates a car- 
bonated beverage that has won the 
gastronomic approbation of 50 coun- 
tries throughout the world? 


A. Canada Dry! 


Drink Canada Dry Ginger Ale ...as 
a delightful thirst quencher...a quick 
picker-up. Before or after or between 
you'll find that Canada Dry 
is in a class by itself! 


EXTRA! 


“Information, Please!” 
Game ! 


classes... 


Sead in the coupon below with only 
10¢ and identifying pieces of two 
labels from any of Canada Dry’s 
many delicious beverages and you 
will receive, in return, Canada Dry’s 
fascinating 
game 


Please!” 
containing questions and an- 
swers equivalent to four complete 
radio programs, It’s entertaining, ed- 
ucational and lots of fun at a party! 


. Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
1 Pershing Square SCH. 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find identifying pieces 
of two labels from Canada Dry beverages 
and 10¢, for which you will send Canada 


“Information, 








Dry’s fascinating new game, “Information, 
Please!” 

Name _ 

Address 

City State 


(The supply of games is limited—all coupons 
must be received before December Ist, 1939,) 


* “INFORMATION, PLEASE!”, Canada 
Dry’s smash radio hit, is on the ait every 
week. Listen to it for a full half hour of 
top entertainment! 
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Try These On 
Your Friends 


ERE are some questions from 
the Canada Dry radio pro- 
gram, “Information Please,” 

which you can put to your friends. 
Or you can use these questions for a 
classroom “Information Please” pro- 
gram. Appoint some member of your 
class chairman, and it will be his or 
her duty to ask the questions. Any 
pupil who thinks he can answer a 
question should raise his hand and 
he will be given the opportunity to 


answer it. The answers appear on the | 


next page, but DON’T LOOK NOW! 


THE QUESTIONS 


I. If the following nursery rhyme char- 
acters were brought to trial, what 
crimes could each be accused of? 

1. The Sparrow. 

2. The Knave of Hearts. 


II. Do you know your vegetables? 

1. Can you name two vegetables 
which are roots? Example: Tur- 
nip. 

Can you 
which are stems? Example: 
ery. 


bo 


name two vegetables 


Cel- 


which are leaves? Exampler Let- 
tuce. 

Can you name a vegetable which 
is a flower? (This one is easy. 
Its name ends in “flower.”) 

Can you name two grains which 
are seeds? Example: Corn. 


a 


Ili. Here are three rhymes for the | 


tombstones of reckless drivers. Can 
you complete each verse by adding a 
last line to complete the rhyme? 
1. Here lies one who raced in vain. 
His life, alas, is done. 
He let her rip and raced a train, 


2. This man made a slight mistake, 
It caused his death, alas. 
He thought he trod upca 
brake, 


the 


8. This man was in an awful stew | 


To get home in a hurry. 
He thought that cross roads there 
were few, 





IV. What were the names of the Seven 
Dwarfs in Walt Disney’s “Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs”? 


V. How are your powers of descrip- 
tion? Can you give three well-known 
descriptive phrases using the name of a 
sea animal? Example: Flat as a flounder. 





| 


| 


Can you name two vegetables | 















PLAN NOW 
TO PLAY A 


MARTIN 






You'll be amazed how easily and quickly you 
can learn on a Martin, how much fun you caa 
have playing in the school band or orchestra 
and at parties. But—be sure you have a Mar- 
tin. Built by skillful Handcraft methods, it’s 
the best—the choice of leading professional 
players all over the world. 

See your local Martin dealer today. Let him 
explain how a Martin will help you play bet- 
ter and get ahead faster. Send now for FREE 
Catalog —just off the press, naming instru- 
ment you play or prefer. Easy Purchase Plan. 


MS. ene 


MaKe Money 


Fun Preparing & Selling Leathercraft Cifts 


Your relatives and friends are always 
looking for handsome and durable 
Gifts. Here’s your chance to sell 
genuine, handmade Leathercraft — 
and earn Big Profits for yourself. 
Easy to make this keycase and coin 
urse. Heavy, imported, pigskin 

eather comes to you accurately cut 
to size and ountiad for lacing. All 
metal parts attached. No tools re- 
quired. Complete instructions. Sim- 
ply send 50c for keycase and coin 
urse. Delivery postpaid. Satis- 

action guaranteed. Send today. 


HORTONCRAFT 


64v Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

















Bethe First in YourCrowd 








to Play the Beautiful New fe 
alae Fs 
PINEAPPLE ( 
UKE! 


best known Hawai- 
ian band leaders and 
radio stars, at prices 


New Tonal Quality 


MODEL A — $4.50 


MODEL AK—$7.00 within an amateur’s 


budget. At your fa- 
MODEL P 18-—-$10.00 vorite music or 
FREE with each instrument, partment store, or 
a 50c instruction book for send coupon below 


beginners and advanced for further informa- 
vlayers tion 
KA-LAE STRING INSTRUMENT MANUFAC- 
TURERS, Honolulu, Hawai! 
Hawanan Marketing Corp., 630 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 


Oo Please inform me as 


Fifth Avenue, 


Send me further in- 


to the Nearest formation on the 
source of supply for the Ka-Lae Pineapple Uke- 
Ka-Lae Pineapple Uke lele. 
lele 
Name SCeHSoccecevcsece sesee 
Address ...eses er ewer ernee se ereesece 
CHR... pe ccccssccceces: State. ..cc.see 





ATTRACTIVE CATALOG 


Artistic pens. rings and ensblems for classes sly 


and clubs. Attractive prices. Finest quality, 4 
geld plated, silver ce. Over 300 designe. \VSLaLE 


Write Dept. P METAL ARTS CO_ Rochester. WY 
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| Improve Your Reading 


By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 





Exercise 2: Clues 

HE earliest meaning of clue was 

a ball of thread or cord. These 
clues were used by many people in 
olden times to find their way out of 
a maze or labyrinth. They solved 
the problem of getting out by fol- 
lowing the string. 

Today the meaning of clue in- 
cludes other things which show the 
way. The detective finds finger- 
prints on a gun a useful clue to show 
him who fired the shot. The weather 
man finds shifting winds and cloudy 
skies important clues about tomor- 
rows weather. 

You find clues to the answers of 
many interesting and important 
questions in the things you read. 
For example, in the article on page 
13 of this issue, entitled “The Movies 
Celebrate a Birthday,” we find the 
following statements about Charlie 
Chaplin: 

1. He now makes only one picture 
every five years. 

2. (he) is now working on a film to 
be released in 1940. 

If, after reading this article, you 
were asked when Charlie Chaplin 
would make his next picture, after 
the 1940 one, you could find no di- 
rect answer in the article. And yet 
you could answer the question cor- 
rectly by using the statements quot- 
ed above as clues. The answer, of 
course, is 1945. 

Read the page 13 
through carefully and then try to 
discover clues and the answers to 


article on 


the questions below. Indicate your 
answer to each question by writing 
the letter corresponding to the cor- 
rect answer in the space provided. 
Then write out the 
which 


statements, 
as clues, on the 
lines below. The answers to ques- 


vou used 





ANSWERS 


To questions on opposite page 


I. Murder—‘‘with my bow and arrow, I killed 
Cock Robin.” 2. Theft—"“he stole some 
tarts.” 

II. 1. Radish, beet Rhubarb, asparagus. 


3. Cabbage, spinach. 4, 
W heat, rice. 
Iii. 1. The train it v 


Cauliflower. 5. 


2. We know 


3. No more need he 


is that won 
now ‘twas the gas 
to worry. 

IV. Happy, Grumpy, 
Dopey, Doc. 

V. Slippery as an eel. Red as a lobster. Tight 


as a clam. 


Sneezy, Bashful, Sleepy, 
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tion No. 1 are given to show you 
how to do it. 
(d) 1. Charlie Chaplin will make his 
next picture in (a) 1942, (b) 
1943, (c) 1944, (d) 1945, (e) 
1946. 
He now makes only one picture 
Chaplin 1s now 


to be released 


every five years 
working On a film 
wn 1940. 
Motion pictures will be 100 
1940, (b) 
(d) 1990, (e) 


years old in (a) 
1959, (c) 1989, 
9000. 


OOO meen secs en en sees eases een enseeseneeeseeeseseeeseee 





( ) 8. Photography is years old 
today. (a) 59, (b) 79, (c) 99, 


(d) 109, (e) 129. 


( ) 4. Edison did not invent the mo- 
tion picture camera before 
1889, because (a) he 
busy, (b) celluloid was not yet 
ready, (c) he didn’t trv, (d) 
the public didn’t want it. 


was too 


The correct answers are given on 
page 5, bottom of the third column. 
Check your answers. How many did 
you do correctly? 





For energy P 
Planters help 
if a champ I'm fo ” 
it's up to me fo see 





2. Write an appropriate last line for the 
limerick above. The last syllable in the 
line should rhyme with “feat”. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than 
one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr, 
Peanut with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the label on the wrap- 
per showing Mr. Peanut. On top of first 
page write your name, age, home ad- 


dress, city and state. Fasten bag. wrap- 


lanters oF 
me do any feat 


Read these rules carefully 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one 
may compete. 





PRIZES 
Ist Prize ........$25.00 
2nd Prize ...... 15.00 
3rd Prize ...... 5.00 


4th Prize....15 Prizes 
of $1.00 


100 Honorable Mentions 
—1 Ib. tins of Vacuum 
Packed Planters Peanuts. 







e my meat 








per or picture securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Ed- 
itor, 19th floor, 250 E. 43d St.. New York, 
N.Y., to arrive by midnight, January 8th, 
1940. No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded on the basis of 
cleverness, rhyme, rhythm and neatness. 


6. Judge’s decision is final. Winners will 
be announced in Junior Scholastic, Feb. 
5th, 1940 issue. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered an identical prize will 
be awarded each tying contestant. 


| TARR a 2 ae ER A a LE ee aL 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


The Puzzle and Stunt Page 























Football Formation 


These seven football players are lined up for a play that will wia 
the day for dear old Siwash. The captain is in the middle of the front 
line, and all eyes are upon him. One of the spectators has just noticed 
that the players are in such a position that their numbers add up to 
the sum of 12 five different ways. The players’ numbers are 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7. Place the numbers on the uniforms of the players in such 
a way that every line of three players (including the two diagonal 
lines) adds up to 12. Signals! 


Musical Rhyme 


How many musical instruments do you know? In this puzzle the 
rhyming words are missing. They all have to do with am orchestra, 
Can you guess them? 

The orchestra leader, without any hat on, 
Gets up on the stand to conduct with his——, 
He's glad to perceive that a capable fellow 
Is wielding his bow to perform on the-————~, 
And no one could hear a false note or a sharp, 
From the pretty young lady who sits at the-——-—~+ 
But the man in back seems waiting to settle some 
Difkcult point with a beat on his———. 
Hush now, you brasses, the music is low, so, 
We hear the deep voice of that woodwind, the-———~~ 
The concert is over, the leader begins 
To complain of a squeak in the first 


This Musical Rhyme appeared in the magazine Story Parade, and is used by per- 


mission of Robin Palmer, editor of Story Parade’s puzzle page. 








a 


Family Affair 


When the census taker asked 
Mr. Jones how many children 
he had, this is what Mr. Jones 
replied: 

“Each of my daughters has 
an equal number of brothers and 
sisters, but each of my sons has 
twice as many sisters as broth- 
ers.” 

Can you figure out how many 
boys and girls were in Mr. 
Jones’ family? 





The Martins and 
the Coys 

The Martins and the Coys, as 
you've probably heard tell, were 
two feuding families who lived 
in the Southern mountains. 
Now, the Martins owned the 4 
big cabins in the diagram be- 
low, and the Coys owned the 
4 little cabins. As you will no- 
tice, all the cabins were built 
around a lake which was the 
only water supply for miles. 
One day, when the Coys were 





g 
we 














all out hunting, the Martins de- 
cided to build a fence that 
would shut the 4 little cabins 
oft from the lake, and yet allow 
the 4 big cabins free access to 
that body of water. By drawing 
a continuous line with your 
pencil, can you show how the 
Martins did this? Don't cross 
or double back on the continu- 


ous line you draw. 


Five Words 


There are only five words la 
the English language that end 
in c-i-o-n. All Junior Scholastic 
readers will know the meaning 
of at least one of them. Some 
readers will know the meaning 
of two. A very few will know 
the meaning of three. If you 
know the meaning of four or all 
five, you are way ahead of your- 
self. Anyhow, here are the 


words: Suspicion, Coercion, 


Scion, Internecton, Epinicton. 
(Look up the words you don’t 


know in the dictionary.) 





Dirty Trick 


How much dirt is there in a 
hole 10 ft. wide, 8 ft. long, and 
6 ft. deep? 


Last Week's Answers 


In the Shade of the Old Apple 
Tree. 11 rungs. 

Off With His Head! How could 
the doctor know what the man was 
dreaming about? 


DRAWING LOTS 
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FUN PARADE 
Last Week’s Answers 





FUN PARADE 














CANOLE GOES OUT! Your breath follows the curve of the Glass 


SHARPEN THE END OF ONE MATCH AND PUSH IT INTO 
THE SPLIT END OF ANOTHER. PLACE A PENCIL AS 
SHOWN ANDO HOLD SO THAT THE MATCHES JusT 
TOUCH THE TAOLE - 


A 4 
c / 

HOLD A DRINKING GLASS BETWEEN Your. 

MOUTH AND A CANDLE -BLOW AGAINST THE 

GLASS- AND DONT BE SURPRISED WHEN THE 





WATCH THE MATCHES WALK 











prog ee 


many Triangles 


IN THIS FIGURE? 
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